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guage intermediate between two others, so that it is not easy
to determine to which other nation they have the closest affinity.
The English., the North Americans and a large part of the
population of the Dominions speak English. French is spoken
also in parts of Switzerland, Belgium and Canada, German in a
great many European countries, Swedish in Finland. In South
and Central America Spanish is the national language in eighteen
States. Yet the citizens of each State regard themselves as a
separate nation, and between some of these nations considerable
antagonism has developed. The Dutch and the Flemish lan-
guages, Czech and Slovak, Serbian and Croatian, Danish and
Norwegian, are practically only dialects of the same languages.
However, mere dialectal differences often contribute to national
antagonism or are regarded as precious peculiarities. Germans
and Austrians both speak German, but a north German will
usually find it difficult to understand the Austrian dialect, and
vice versa. The German Swiss dialect is almost unintelligible to
other German-speaking people, and the Swiss lay great stress
upon speaking it among themselves in order to demonstrate their
national distinctiveness from the Germans.
It is clear, therefore, that language is in many cases not a
sufficient criterion for determining nationality, though it is always
an important factor. When the Peace Treaties of 1919 were
framed it was generally assumed that people of approximately the
same language wished to form .a common nation, and that no
further proofs of their common nationality were required. Thus
the Czecho-Slovak nation was formed out of Czechs and Slovaks,
and later on the hyphen was suppressed in order to emphasize
the unity of the nation. Serbs, Croats and Slovenes were also
united in one State, which was first called the " State of the Serbs,
Croats and Slovenes", and was later renamed Jugoslavia in
order to express the unity of the nation. All these settlements
met great opposition and resistance, not only by the minorities
but also by nationalities which were included in the name of
the State, and thereby recognized as a privileged part of the
nation, like the Slovaks and the Croats. In some cases the
Peace Treaties or later settlements made the decision dependent
on plebiscites which were to manifest the will of the population
as to which nation they wanted to belong to. It is significant that
the result of these plebiscites usually contradicted the assumption
that nationality was sufficiently indicated by language. Slavs
such as the Masurians in East Prussia and many Slovenes in
Carinthia voted against their inclusion in Slav States, and for